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THE CIRCULAR, 
Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Oburch. 


It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for a 


ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 
it will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 
and inspiring in Science, Literature, Art and the News of 
the World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
ual point of view, and in their relations to the great Provi- 
dential movement of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 
out money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us a copy with his name and residence written 
upon it, and the simple order, “ Discontinue.” 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 





PUBLICATIONS. 
THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 

Faith of the Primitive Church: an octavo volume of 500 

pages. By J. H. Noves. Price, $1.50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Bi the Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heaven y Charch, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c., &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand Biate Communism—its constitu- 


tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint 
themselves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the Annual Re- 
ports and other publications of the Oaeida Community 
and its branches; presenting, in connection with their 
History, a summary view of their Religious and Social The- 
ories. 128 pages, octavo. Price, 50 ceuts. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H. 
Noxes. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 

@@ Past Volumes of the Circular can be furnished to 
order; and any of the above publications may be sent by 
mail to all parts of the country. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: 
Where and What it Is. 














The Community consists of about 225. mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and chil- 
dren, nearly in equal proportions. They own 
456 acres of land, in the towns of Lenox and Ver- 
non, State of New-York; Post Office address, 
Oneida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
factures and productions, see a card in the next 
column. 

The Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

The members of the Community hold among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is offered to mankind as a perfect Savior 
from selfishness; that personal regeneration 
through him is the only true foundation for re- 
form; that his Second Coming, together with 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
a perfect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at the close of the apostolic age; that all 

and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith is the best resource for ail- 
ments of the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracles is not past, &c. Fora more full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Community. . 

The Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munis, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no man said that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the condition expressed by 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples: “ All 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial order bases itself, logically, on our views of 
Christianity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an unselfish condition of society ; and historically, 
on the fact that a model of perfect Communism 
has been in successful operation in the interior 
world for eighteen hundred years, and is now 

ining extension and recognition among men. 

n exposition of the Social Theory here indica- 
ted may be found in Bible Communism, a pam- 
phlet of the Community. ‘ 

For its government, the Community has no 
formal Constitution, or code of Laws, but de- 

nds on the maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 
e a vital organization throughout, like that 
which animates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the part of all its 
members. The most spiritual and discerning 
among them securing the most confidence, have 
naturally the most influence. Jomn H. Noyes, 
as the man by whom the truths of Communism 
have been mainly brought forth in this age, is 
respected as a true leader. In business, those 

ersons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
‘or posts of responsibility, are sought for and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

Persons wishing for a more extended knowl- 
edge of the Community, may gain it by reading 
its publications, or by correspondence with its 
Becretary. If a personal visit is desired, the con- 
venience of the Community as to the time and 
circumstances of receiving it should first be con- 
sulted by letter. 

Tue Crxcuiar is our weekly organ, and is 





offered on such terms as make it accessible to ev- 
ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 
Community in sharing its expense, and contribu- 
ae its usefulness, To the poor it is offered as 


gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed for- 
mula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in the interior sphere at his Second Coming, 


A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 
ness, 

Resurrection of the body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing 
Youth, and abolishing death, 


-| Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 


ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools, 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 








Vhe Community, 


Oneida, N., Y., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 
Traveling-Bags, of various materials and the latest 
iniproved styles, 
Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. oy 
Preserved Fruits, put up in glass, quart jars, se- 


curely sealed and warranted. 





DEALERS IN 


SEWING-SILKS, 
A full assortment of which for the supply of 
Merchants and Manufacturers is gener- 
ally on hand. 





Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 
panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 
carefully and promptly attended to. 

Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 
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In order that we may know the nature 
and extent of the salvation brought to light 
in the New Testament, and the agency of 
“Christ crucified” in effecting it, we must 
first know what is our condition—what we 
need to be saved from. Ifa man finds him- 
self in a comfortable state, and imagines him- 
self exempt from serious evil, he will not be 
interested in an offer of salvation. The gos- 
pel is not for him. Christ came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners; and by them only 
will he be received. We should be careful 
to understand truly where we are. If we 
think we are alive when we are dead, we 
shall perceive no need of a resurrection, and 
make the grand mistake which excludes us 
from any interest in the relief offered by the 
gospel. Now it isa simple truth, declared 
in the Bible and established by experience, 
that “the whole world lieth in the wicked 
one.” It is enveloped and embodied in the 
spirit of the devil, a spirit of sin and death. 
Accordingly it is said, “He that -hath the 
Son hath life; and he that hath not ‘the Son 
of God, hath not life.” We'know the world 
hold a different opinion from this. They 
think and say that a man is alive, so long as he 
walks about in their sight, and that he is 
dead when he is put under the ground. But 
the New Testament talks differently. It 
classes (as in the above passage) those who 
are walking about in unbelief, destitute of 
Christ, with those who are actually deceased 
and under ground, “Let the dead bury 
their dead,” says Christ. He makes no dis- 
tinction ; and looking on the world from the 





hight of God, there is no essential difference 
in the condition of the two classes. 

Whoever is embodied in the spirit of un- 
belief, enclosed in the dark net of Satan 
which overspreads the world, is dead to all 
true happiness and usefulness—dead in every 
important sense of the word. When we are 
dead by the separation of soul and body, we 
are not then annihilated ; all the constitu- 
ents of our being remain in some form: we 
are still in existence, though pronounced by 
common consent dead. So with a different 
external condition, with the soul and body of 
a man together, while we admit that he ex- 
ists, we may still with Bible authority affirm 
that he does not live. Whoever is separated 
from God, from the life and light of his pres- 
ence, is dead. The life of Christ is the soul 
of our soul, just as that is considered the 
the animating principle of our grosser na- 
ture; and possession of this interior soul is 
the essential condition of genuine life. All 
who are without Christ—without faith that 
admits him to the soul—whether above or 
below ground, are dead. We ought to con- 
ceive of them as living in caverns far down 
in the earth. The surface where the sun 
shines, and where existence alone is healthy 
and happy, is that elevation or sphere of the 
spiritual world where our spirits come into 
communication with God. He is the sun, 
and only when we come out into the perpet- 
ual light and glory of his presence, can there 
be said to be any vitality or worth in our ex- 
istence. So long as we are shrouded in un- 
belief, knowing God to be absent from us, 
and living in practical atheism, we are virtu- 
ally under ground ; our sou/s are slumbering 
under the sod. God sees all who are not 
walking in his presence, as inhabitants of one 
great sepulchre. Those who breathe, and 
still retain their visible bodies, are in an up- 
per cavern of death; and those in whom dis- 
solution has taken place, are in a lower. 

Such being the condition of things in re- 
spect to the whole of mankind, what is the 
nature and process of salvation by which they 
are to be recovered from their under-ground 
imprisonment. Now we come to the foolish- 
ness and mysticism of the gospel. The doc- 
trine of the New Testament is, that the Son of 
God—the personation of eternal life—came 
down into the cavern which encloses men, 
and that he thus entered into full sympathy 
with them in all the particulars of their con- 
dition. This was the meaning of his incarna- 
tion, and his life as a man among men. But 
he went farther than this. By his free choice 
he died, and thereby went into the lowest 
cavern of sin and death; identifying himself 
with the inmates of Hades, as well as those of 
mortality. Yet through ‘the whole of his 
mission he had open communication with 
God. His eye saw the sun through all the 
intervening gloom of the devil’s spirit. Once 
indeed, at his last and deepest descent into 
death he exclaimed, “My God! my God! 
why hast thou forsaken me!” The darkness 
connected with that final plunge into evil, was 
unavoidable in the nature of things. Never- 
the less the power and love of God accompa- 
nied him then, and at all times; sustaining 
him against sin, penetrating all the obstacles 
of his course, and calling him back again from 
the abyss of death to his own place on high. 
Thus an ascending shaft has been opened. 
Your cavern has been penetrated. An orifice 
of escape is established through the Spirit of 
Christ. The power of God which followed 
him down, and recovered him from the deep- 
est depth of human evil, was not withdrawn 
but is stillextended. The current of Christ’s 
Spirit still flows through the whole distance 





of his descent. He was thus made a refuge 
open to all; thus opened a channel of life, and 
deliverance, down through all the strata of 
humanity. “He died and rose, and revived, 
that he might be Lord both of the dead and 
the living;” and he now stands reaching 
from the highest heaven to the lowest hell of 
human nature, and touching with the power 
of salvation the center of every heart. 

When these transactions of his personal 
mission were accomplished, then Christ erx- 
cified and risen, could be preached in the 
world. Then the word to all was, “Say not 
in thine heart, Who shall ascend into heaven ? 
(that is, to bring Christ down from above) ; 
or who shall descend into the abyss? (that is 
to bring Christ up again from the dead)— 
[This has all been done; and henceforth} The 
word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth and in 
thy heart; that is, the word of faith which 
we preach; that if thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe 
in thine heart that God hath raised him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved.” Rom. 10: 
6—9. The attention of men was called away 
from their prospective hopes, to existing facts, 
to their present position of salvation, to 
“Christ in them the hope of glory.” The 
great atonement proclaimed by the apostles 
amounted to this: “The true light of Christ 
is in you; though not comprehended, it 
shines into every cavern of the lower world. 
It forms the opening for your escape, and by 
its presence and power you are freed from 
the prison of sin and death. Recognize the 
word of God in these truths, believe in your 
heart and confess with your mouth, and there- 
by you ‘pass from death unto life.’” 

“TI know,” said Martha, “that my brother 
shall rise again in the resurrection at the last 
day.” Jesus said unto her, “I am the resur- 
rection and the life.” All the energy of re- 
demption was present in him; ‘and it is vain 
to look elsewhere, or to future saving agen- 
cies, and conditions for eternal life. Confes- 
sing him as come in the flesh and recovered 
from death by the power of God; or more 
specifically, that ‘he is a risen Savior in our 
hearts, we have everlasting life. 

None ean believe with the heart on Christ, 
without confession with the mouth. Confes- 
sion completes faith, and gives it practical 
vitality. K cuts us off from the world.— 
When we turn to the shaft for escape, we 
turn from the world; for they are seeking 
happiness in another direction. In the world 
where sin is fashionable, and is considered 
one of the “necessaries of life,” it is a dis- 
grace to put on the white robe of God’s right- 
eousness. Confession implies courage, forti- 
tude, and contempt of persecution, which is 
necessary in order to “ fight the fight of faith.” 
Christ, it is said, endured the cross, despising 
the shame—the shame of being righteous, 
which has always been the greatest mark of 
disgrace in the world that a man could as- 
sume. 

When we awake from the trance of unbe- 
lief, and become aware that salvation is given 
us, then we go on to know Christ and the full 
power of his resurrection, by degrees. The 
Spirit is sent to take of the things of Christ 
and show them unto us. But we may as 
well extend our theory of his great redemp- 
tion first as last. We need not look at our 
distance from the realization of its full results. 
The seed of immortality is present in our 
hearts by believing in Christ; and it is only 
necessary that it should be expanded, and 
that we should know more of Christ, and 
sink deeper into him, in order that we may 
find ourselves restored toll the blessings of 
the paradise of God. 
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Morning. 





Along the east, where late the dark impended, 
A dusky gleam is born: 

The watches of the night are ended, 
And heaven foretells the morn ! 


The hills of home, no longer hurled together 
In one wide blotch of night, 

Lift up their heads through misty ether, 
Distinct in rising light. 


Then, after pangs of darkness slowly dying, 
O’er the delivered world 

Comes Morn, with every banner flying 
And every sail unfurled ! 


So long the night, so chill, so blank and dreary, 
I thought the sun was dead’; 

®ut yonder burn his beacons cheery 
On peaks of cloudy red : 


And yonder fly his scattered golden arrows, 
And smite the hills with day, 

While Night her vain dominion narrows 
And westward wheels away. 


A sweeter air revives the new creation, 
The dews are tears of bliss, 
And Earth, in amorous palpitation, 
Receives her bridegroom’s kiss. 
Bathed in the morning, let my heart surrender 
The doubts that darkness gave, 
And rise to meet the advancing splendor— 
O Night! no more thy slave. 


d breathe at last, thy gloomy reign forgetting, 
Thy weary watches done, 
Thy last pale star behind me setting, 
The freedom of the sun! 
—Bayard Taylor. 
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The Disease Kingdom. 
A LECTURE BY G. W. NOYES. 





FELLOW CoMMUNISTS: 

When Leverrier, the French Astronomer, had 
by observation and mathematical calculations 
inferred the existence of an undiscovered planet 
in a certain region of the Heavens, he requested 
his friends to explore in the direction he indica. 
ted, and there, true to his scientific conclusion, 
the planet was found. My position this evening, 
itI may compare small things with great, is 
somewhat similar to that of the French astrono- 
mer, I have a conviction in common with some 
others, that in reference to the philsophy and 
origin of disease there is a great truth which re- 
mains to be uncovered and verified. The theory 
which I have to advance on this subject, is yet 
without the support of ocular demonstration. 
Like Leverrier’s star, it is still in the inferential 
stage: but hypothesis generally goes before com- 
plete proof; and it is hy presenting some of the 
facts and arguments leading to the new conclu- 
sions about disease, that I hope to induce you to 
point your telescopes in the direction which they 
indicate, that the full truth may be brought to 
light. 

The causes of death seem to divide themselves 
paturally into three classes. First, death is pro- 
duced by violence, the rending and piercing of 
the human frame, as in railroad accidents, and 
battle wounds: Second, by a sudden stoppage of 
wome vital function, without apparent disease 
preceding it, as in drowning, apoplexy, affections 
of the. heart, and the termination of life by old 
age ; and third, by a course of manifest disease, 
which under various names, and in a longer or 
shorter time are seen to destroy some vital part. 
It is possible that under close examination all 
these causes may be resolved into one; but for the 
present purpose we will consider them distinct, 
and laying aside the first two, confine our exam- 
ination to the last, the origin and process of dis- 
ease as an agent of death. 

Divesting ourselves of preconceived notions, 
whether derived from the doctors or our own 
sensations, let us mass together and pass in re- 
view the obvious phenomena which attend the 
working of disease in its many forms. I do this, 
believe me, not from any wish to parade the hor- 
rors of the hospital, but as a surgeon who dissects 
for, truth ; I wish to see if there is not some law 
#hat shall grasp this whole subject, and shall trace 
this hydra-headed demon whose thousand-fold 
manifestations we call by as many distinct names, 
to one and the same thing. To do this we must 
in some degree place the details before us. 

Consumption is the well-known leading seourge 
pf northern climates. A person inherits scrofula 
oratendency to pulmonary disease and at a certain 
stage of his life more or less. advanced, tubercles 
form in the lungs, irritation and coughing ensue, 


the lungs are consumed, and it is.a case.of fatal 
consumption. 

A northerner goes to the South during the 
summer months, and takes the yellow fever, or 
to Mexico and is attacked by the vc nito. If he 
survives the first attack and becomes acclimated, 
he may remain with impunity, or if he delays 
his visit till after the first frost of winter (please to 
mark this circumstance), he may stay without 
danger till the opening of the following hot sea- 
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An emigrant moves West to the black, un- 
drained soil of the virgin prajrie, and there, lying 
in wait for him as an inevitable prey, are the 
chills and fever. After shaking himself into the 
semblance of a dancing-jack, he returns to the 
hard gravel of New England, and recovers. Or 
if he can endure the periodical shakes till culti- 
vation has turned upto the sun and somewhat 
modified the soil of his homestead, he finds grad- 
ual relief from the disease. 

A soldier, worn down by fatigue and _ irregular 
fare, falls into a chronic diarrhaea, which soon re- 
duces what remains of him. It is found that a 
very large proportion of sickness and death in the 
army is by this disease. ‘ 

A sailor, after buffeting the salt gales of the 
ocean and all sorts of weather-exposure for a 
number of years, finds himself laid up at middle 
age with rheumatism that racks all his bones. A 
well-fed alderman at the same age, begins to feel 
at his extremities twinges of the gout, which has 
been described as giving the screw which rheu- 
matism has turned to the point of human endur- 
ance one turn more. 

A person unwittingly passes near an infected 
locality, and carries home within him, or perhaps 
in his clothes to be given to others, the seeds of 
measles or small-pox. Cutaneous diseases of this 
description, and many diseases of children, are 
never absent from society, but make their appear- 
ance with the periodical regularity of the tax- 
gatherer. 

Diptheria, seeking its victims by no known law 
of selection, fastens its tiger fangs upon the throat, 
and tightens them till it stopsthe breath. Plague 
and cholera, the one commencing in Mahometan 
Turkey, the other among the swarming millions 
of idol-worshiping India, begin their desolating 
march westward. The latter, moving by definite 
paths and stages, reaches the American coast in 
about 15 years from its time of setting out. 

Without pursuing the catalogue further, -we 
may simply refer to the contagious diseases which 
accompany licentiousness, to bronchitis, dyspep- 
sia, cancer, felon, piles, and to the unnatural cray- 
ing for stimulants, tobacco, opium and rum, as the 
leading afflictions that pursue humanity, through- 
out all lands and ages. In this array of diseases 
we find them adapting themselves to, and attack- 
ing in turn almost every part of the body. The 
lungs, the throat, the stomach, the kidneys, the 
eyes, the joints, the skin, the nerves and the fleshy 
tissue are equally subject to some form of af- 
fection. Each has its peculiar disease which 
medical men classify and name. 

What now is to be made of this mass of facts? 
Must we leave them as at first they appear, dis- 
jointed phenomena, to be regarded each by it- 
self? or is there a clue, an underlying fact which 
discovers their common origin and proves their 
unity. What do the Doctors and medical systems 
make of them? They tell us that consumption 
is constitutional ; that fevers are the effect of cli- 
mate and locality, dysentery of improper food, 
&c. A few of the later class of physicians reach- 
ing after some generalizing principle, say that all 
diseases are caused by impurities of the blood ; and 
still another class resort to the high sounding but 
rather vague assertion that the cause of diseases is 
the violation of hygiene and the natural laws of 
life. 

Systems of treatment are founded on these dif- 
ferent theories of disease, corresponding in each 
case to the philosophy asssumed. The old fash- 
ioned drug doctor, studying each disease by itself, 
considers it to be owing to the morbid working 
of the organ or part affected, and attempts to tink- 
er said organ or part into orderly motion as a 
watch-maker would mend a watch. He seeks 
throughout the universe for a specific, proceeding 
on the theory that for every separate disease, na- 
ture has provided somewhere in the animal, min- 
eral or vegetable kingdom, a specific remedy. 
Having found his remedy, as he supposes, by ex- 
periment (and if it happens to be particularly 
deadly or foreign to our natural tiking it is none 
the worse for his purpose), he labels it with a 
learned Latin name, and dispenses it in pills, 
powders, or drops, as the case may be, to the sick 
who are his patients. 

The patent-medicine men, the Brandreths and 
Wrights, who go on the supposition that disease 
springs from impurity of the blood, simplify their 
practice, by consolidating all remedies into one 
dead-shot universal Indian Vegetable Purgative 
Pill. This system. proceeds on the old Doctor's 





maxim that the chief duty of man is to fear God 








and keep the bowels open; and whether such a 
course of drainage is effectual to put virtue in the 
blood or not, it has generally been found to put mo- 
ney in the purse of the practitioner. For varia- 
ions of this tune, see the advertisements of patent- 
medicine venders, from Sarsaparilla Townsend 
down to the “old retired clergyman whose 
sands of life have nearly run out.” 

Finally, the Hydropathists and natural-law men 
attempt to cure disease by washing, exercise, cor- 
recting the habits, and studying what to eat, drink 
and wear. If this is a somewhat more modest 
method of treating the problem of life than the 
other two, it must after: all be confessed that it 
leads nowhere, unless it be to such a result as is 
described by the Editor of the Continental 
Monthly, who says: 

“Tf there is anything depressing to the human 
spirit, it is an association of invalids. We do not 
mean a regular hospital, where people are suffer- 
ing from acute forms of disease, and are learning 
and teaching the grand lessons of ‘patience, endu- 
rance, and fortitude so necessary to humanity, 
but.a community of individuals, able to walk 
about, talk to one another, and be generally en- 
grossed with one idea, the pursuit of health. We 
once spent thirty days in a water-cure establish- 
ment, and can truly say that it was one of the 
most miserable months we ever passed. The to- 
tally physical atmosphere, the selfish, material 
countenances surrounding us, weighed ‘upon our 
spirit until our nerves gave way, and we wondered 
which were on the broad road to insanity, our 
companions or ourselves. We examined narrow- 
ly, and found (in the generality of cases) that the 
angels within the ies of those men and women 
had had their wings cut away until — re- 
mained but the senses and the limited knowledge 
they are capable of conveying.” 

We may admit that there are in all these med- 
ical theories a striving after science, and a modi- 
cum of truth ; but they are severally unsatisfac- 
tory-as a whole, and manifestly inadequate to the 
solution of the subject which they attempt to 
explain. As truth-seekers we are thrown back 
on anew and independent examination of the 
whole phenomena of disease, for the secret of its 
origin and power, and for a true method of treat- 
ment. 

Starting in our search for some generalizing 
principle that shall include in its definition all 
diseases, we find one in the fact, that every dis- 
ease moves, and manifests itself by a process of 
eating or consumption of the part on which it fast- 
ens. This is not obvious at first sight, but close 
examination will show that every disease, even 
a common cold, has at least this effort and instinct 
in it. In the disease called consumption this pro- 
cess is vistble—it advances by regular stages, and 
is fatal, because the consuming process is in the 
lungs, a part where it cannot be easily arrested. 
But fever, dysentery, diptheria and all these 
sharp and fiery forms of disease are just as cer- 
tainly processes of the sudden consumption of 
some vital part, as pulmonary phthisis is of the 
slow consumption of the lungs. I know not 
whether this fact has been recognized by pathol- 
ogists or not. But as a key to other conclusions 
it is of great importance, and should be devel- 
oped plainly to our minds. Take first these 
rapid diseases like typhoid fever and diptheria, 
which are classified as acute, in distinction from 
the slow, chronic forms, like consumption, and 
what is the fact to be observed asthe cause of 
death? You say there is no appearance of the 
diminution of any part, as in consumption, but on 
the contrary there isa swelled and tumid ap- 
pearance to the parts affected, indicating the 
opposite of consumption. Very true, and yet this 
swelled and engorged state of the throat and 
bowels in inflamatory disease, is in reality a 
proof that the substantial fabric and tissue of 
those parts is eaten away and destroyed. They 
are just like a moth-eaten garment or powder- 
posted log, which retains its form, and is even 
made larger by the operations of vermin, but 
which is ready to fall to pieces on being touched. 
The surgeon takes a man in a state of health 
and cuts him to pieces, amputating his limbs 
without scruple, and yet because the fabric of his 
remaining flesh retains its vital integrity he heals 
and recovers. But in these diseases a process of 
cutting goes on invisibly, till it destroys the inter- 
nal organization of some vital part; and the 
swelling that is noted is caused by the rush of the 
fluids of the body to the assistance of the assailed 
point, but which, coming too late, find only disor- 
ganization, and are poured in to complete the 
ruin. 

Why is death by these inflammatory diseases 
attended by so rapid a decomposition ? Evidently 
because there has been some terrible agent of 
disorganization at work on the fibers, taking 
them to pieces and reducing them to putrefac- 
tion. If it is still objected that there is a differ- 
ence between consumption and fever, in that the 
first is attended with emaciation while the last is 
not, I answer, this difference is but a superficial 
one, and is readily explained. The slow con- 


sumption gives time by coughing and expectora- 


tion to remove the dead matter produced by the 
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int, emaejation, witile the quick consuming of 
fever, diptheria, erysipelas, &c., affects parts 
which, do not admit of this removal, and death 
takes place quickly, while persons are almost in 
their full strength. But the essential process, 
whether longer or shorter is the same. I dwell 
on this point the more, because I wish to fix 
distinctly the fact, as I suppose it to bea fact 
that every form of disease, one as much as anoth- 
er, is characterized by a tendéncy to consume the 
part affected. In fatal cases this corrosive, eat- 
ing tendency proceeds to the point of actual des- 
truction ; in slight diseases, or cases of recovery 
from serious ones, the tendency is checked: in 
season, and the powers of life repair the dam- 
aged organ. 

The establishment of this common characteris- 
tic of all diseases, points at once to the next step 
of the inquiry, which is as to the agent which is 
concerned in the destroying process? What is it 
that consumes the lungs in Consumption, the 
throat in diptheria? the inner lining of the body 
in fever? Isitoxygen? This agent, corrosive 
as it is, never attacks the living fiber. Is it some 
mysterious, undefinable abstraction which. we 
mean under the term disease? There is no eve 
dence that there is any such thing. No mere ab- 
straction could take down a strong man and with- 
er up his lifeina week. Whatthenisit? Every 
effect must have a cause, and here isa palpable 
effect produced upon living matter. What causes 
it? Let us see if the analogy of the causes of de- 
struction elsewhere in nature will help us to.an 
answer. 

Did you ever see a tree or rose-bush, green to- 
day, and to-morrow scorched and made almost 
leafless by the action of an insect, which sucks its 
juices and destroys its foliage? Did you ever 
see an animal, weakened by hunger and ex- 
posure, on which vermin were fastening, ready 
to absorb and appropriate its remaining life? 
Did you ever see any organic substance, that 
was not protected by a strong and vigorous 
life, on which some destructive fungus in the 
shape of moss, or mold, or mildew was not ready 
to root itself, and live by its decay? Facts show 
that every living thing is haunted by a parasite 
which under certain conditions will pursue it to 
death. Visit the herds and the horses at this sea- 
son, and you will see that their life is maintained 
only by a copstant warfare with swarms of 
blood-hunting flies. The trees of the forest, the 
fish of the sea, the fowls of the air, the beasts of 
the field, and man himself, have their natural en- 
emies in this low, parasitic form of life. For sci- 
entific facts on this point with all their repulsive 
details, see the articles in the American Cyclo- 
pedia entitled Entozoa and Epizoa. 

From the point now arrived at it is but a slight 
step to infer that all diseases, internal as well as 
external,have their immediate cause in the devour- 
ing presence of a natural parasite, and that this 
is the consuming agent, whose effects as we have 
seen attend alike every form of disease. It is 
not necessary to decide at once whether this par- 
asite is an animal or a vegetable, an insect or a 
fungus, though we may strongly suspect the for- 
mer. Neither is it a valid objection that its pre- 
sence is not detectable by the eye in cases of dis- 
ease ; for in the first place it is generally in a ‘lo- 
cality within the body which cannot be examined 
and secondly, the classes both of animal and veget- 
able parasites extend downward to species of 
microscopic minuteness. Here is what is said of 
the vegetable order of Fungi: 

“ They are found wherever there is decaying 
vegetation upon which they feed ; and in some in- 
stances they prey upon living tissues, which they 
destroy by their attacks. Nothing of vegetable 
origin is free from their ravages when ex to 
influences favorable to their growth. hey are 
found also on animal dejections, on insects, whose 
death they cause, on the human skin, and even 
on bare stones, on iron which was in a forge 4 
few hours before, on lead, and on chemical solu- 
tions, * * Some of the microscopic species 
cause cutaneous disorders in the human system, 
and others have been found in the brains of birds. 
(See Eprruytes.) But these latter are exception- 
al cases. They principally affect decaying vege 
tation. Their vegetating fibers are of such ex- 
treme minuteness that they penetrate the hardest 
woods, and are thus powerful agents in their de- 
cay. Their delicate, evanescent, le mycelium 
fastens upon the fallen giants of the forest ahd 
hurries their slow decomposition. They attack 
the housekeeper’s bread, cheese, vinegar, pagte, 
yeast, preserves, and mustard, the farmer’s corn 
and potatoes, the vintager’s grapes, the gardener’s 
berries, and the joiner’s timber; while a host of 
forms prey upon the living tissues of plane, 
scarce any of which are free from their depreda- 
tions and many of which are assailed by'a dozen 
different species at once.—Notwithstanding’ the 
long time which has been given to ‘the study of 
fungi, there is no class of organized structures 50 
little known. Their microscopic character, ' their 
abnormal growths, their polymorphic forms; have 
baffled the researches of the closest observers.— 
Even at the present day, with all the light of m 
dern science, the improved means of” 
and the multiplied observations of a host of zeal 
ous students, a large proportion of the miero 
scopic forms are but imperfectly understood. ** A 
century’s gtudy has left the subject an :undeyel- 

and disputed field. * * * ‘That they are 
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fect plants, growing from and reproducing bo- 

analogous to seeds, is too firmly established 

be questioned. When we asce that a sin- 

plant produces millions of these reproductive 

es, 80 small that they float on the air scarcely 

influenced by the force of gravity, that they may 

remain an indefinite~period-inert, and be called 

into sudden vitality by atmospheric changes fa- 

vorable to their germination, their sudden appear- 
ance can be readily understood.” — Cyclopedia. 

And corresponding to this, the following is a 
description of Infusoria; showing the minuteness 
of some’ of the animal forins of life: 

“If a drop of-vater in which animal or vegeta- 
ble matter is decaying, be placed upon the object 
holder of a microscope of adequate magnifying 
power, say 200 diameters, it will be found to 
swarm with living beings in active and incessant 
motion. They vary in size from the one-hundreth 
of‘an-inch, when they are just within the limit of 
unassisted vision, to a minuteness which it tasks 
the power of the glass to detect. These are in- 
fusoria; they abound in every ditch, pond, lake, 
of river, are equally numerous in salt as in fresh 
water, have’ been found in thermal springs of 
high teniperature, and in the melted snow of the 
A‘ps and the Andes; in short, wherever water 
and decaying vegetable or animal matter exist, 
these infusorial animals will be found in vast my- 
riads. There’is no doubt that they are often 
d#awn up into the atmosphere in watery vapor, 
and borne to and fro by the winds. Many forms 
are not deprived of lite by complete desiccation, 
and may therefore -be mingled with the dust, and 
in this condition carried about by the winds, to 
résume their active vitality as soon as they chance 
to‘full into water. The suddenness with which 
they appear in water, even distilled water, when 
exposed to the air, furnished the advocates of 
spontaneous generation with one of their strong- 
est arguments; but this doctrine, so long univer- 
sally received, and to which some naturalists, even 
of our own time, clung so tenaciously, has now 
no place in physiology.” —Jid 

This author describes only the class of infuso- 
ria infinitesimally small, which inhabit decaying 
matter: but there is nothing to show that there 
may not be another class, which preys upon the 
living system. 

The hypothesis now before us, whether it shall 
be considered proven or not, certainly harmonizes 
and explains more of the phenomena of disease 
than any other. What are malaria and miasm? 
Ini'the common idea, they are an indefinable ex- 
halation, unaccountable in their origin and oper- 
ation. By our theory, they are a fever-producing 
parasite, springing from dampness and decay, 
arid as really tangible, if we had instruments del- 
ickte enough to intercept them, as the clouds of 
misquitoes which infest the woods. The first 
frost at the south extinguishes the yellow fever. 
Why? Because it kills the parasite, animal or 
vegetable, which poisons the air. What are in- 
fection and contagion? Simply the diffusion of 
parasitic spawn in the atmosphere, buildings, 
clothes, &c., which are about the locality of dis- 
ease. People are told that certain diseases are 
catching, and that they must keep away from 
them. Why not at the same time give the ra- 
tionale of the thing, as our theory enables us to 
do? All diseases are undoubtedly to a certain 
degree contagious. How often do we see a cold, 
or sore eyes, or cankered movth, have a run in 
some locality or neighborhood. The fact is ex- 
plainable only on the supposition that there is a 
living, breeding, though invisibly minute agent, 
busy as a beaver propagating himself and seeking 
his living prey. The fact that some diseases are 
more infectious than others, only shows that 
there are different varieties in the parasite family, 
as‘there are among dogs and cattle, and that 
some of them are more prolific and ravenous 
than others. Why are camps and populous 
cities more infested with sickness and mortality, 
than the thinly peopled rural districts? Because 
they furnish natural breeding places and food 
facilities for the extension of living contagion. 
Why are filthy districts in city or country, al- 
ways distinguished from cleanly ones, by in- 
creased mortality ? Because there is an affinity 
between filth and the lower kinds of vermin, to 
whieh the disease parasite belongs. Why is the 
period of childhood so exposed to fatal epidem- 
ics? Because by a natural instinct, parasites seek 
the tender and defenceless, and children have 
not the faculty of self-preservation that adults 
have. A young cucumber vine will be devoured 
by insects in a single night, but after it passes a 
certain age, it is exempt from attack. Why is 

mercury found to be so effectual in checking the 
symptoms of disease, that with the old physi- 
ciais it formed almost a universal remedy? Be- 
cause it is a swift and searching insect poison. 
The worst thing about the use of it is, that it is 
like the old Dutchman’s attempt to rid his barn 
of rats by setting the hay-mow on fire; by which 
remedy rats and barn both disappeared together. 

We might pursue this catechism in the same 
strain, and answer many other questions relating 
to ‘the working of disease by the light of this 
theory; but in place of doing so, I will only re- 
fer to the niysterious operation of certain vegeta- 
ble‘and animal poisons on the human ‘system. 
What is the meaning of this irrational and un- 
accountable fascination which tobacco and opium 


are addicted to them? Observe, they are at first 
not only offensive, but positively nauseating.— 
Use and time, however, change that nausea to a 
kind of charm which is most tyrannically bind- 
ing. What is there in the tobacco or in the man, 
considered by themselves alone, that could cause 
this transmutation? I see nothing in either suf- 
ficient to account for it. But I do see that a par- 
asite may be introduced into the mouth and ner- 
vous system by the use of tobacco, whose natural 
food is the narcotic principle of that plant, and 
that this parasite may gradually subdue the man 
into a mill for grinding up his forage. It would 
be well for tobacco chewers to find out, be- 
fore wearing out their teeth in cutting up to- 
bacco, whether they are at work for themselves 
or for somebody else. De Quincey, the literary 
opium-eater, who was accustomed to as profound 
introspection perhaps as most men, asserted 
towards the last of his experience his solemn _be- 
lief that his craving for opium was an incarnate 
animal, and reasoned after the following fashion : 
“Tt is not I that eat; it is not I that am responsi- 
ble either for the fact of eating or the amount. 
Am I the keeper of this horrid monster’s con- 
science?” This mode of explanation, which re- 
fers the insane appetite for opium and rum to 
living parasites which get possession of the ner- 
vous system, and which when deprived of their 
rations, make themselves felt by gnawing the 
living fiber, receives a striking confirmation by 
the fact that the termination of this appetite in 
delirium tremens or opium frenzy reveals to the 
clairvoyant vision of the wretched subject of it 
the magnified forms of the loathsome reptiles 
which he has been harboring and feeding. Once 
more, in cases of hydrophobia, a certain length of 
time is required after exposure to the poison, be- 
fore the disease is developed. (And I may re- 
mark in passing that the same is true of all con- 
tagious diseases.) But why is this? If the dis- 
ease is due only to the working of an inorganic 
poison, why does it not manifest itself at once or 
as soon as it is taken into the circulation? The 
fact that weeks are necessary to develop it, indi- 
cates pretty surely that it is not inorganic poison, 
but a living parasite that is introduced to the sys- 
tem, and that the interval which takes place after 
its introduction is only the period which is neces- 
sary for its development and propagation. 

I will not detain you longer in this unpleasant 
field of illustration, but pass on to the higher spec- 
ulations growing out of the subject. An inter- 
esting question arises, what is the nature and ex- 
tent of that aflinity between man and the lower 
forms of life which makes it possible for them to 
fasten upon him. In a partnership so-intimate as 
must exist between man and his diseases, making 
it almost impossible tor him to separate his con- 
sciousness from them, is the responsibility wholly 
on one side or is it divided between them? In 
other words, while there is proved to be a vora- 
cious attraction like that of a tiger for its prey on 
the part of certain parasites towards human life, 
is that life purely a helpless victim, or is there a 
consenting weakness in man which permits or 
invites their approach? What is the relation 
between us and disease? Is it inherent and 
eternal, or is it factitious and temporary ‘— 
Ido not feel able by any course of reasoning, 
founded on inspection, to answer these questions, 
But a recurrence to the historical account of the 
origin of disease and death, may serve to throw 
light on them. In the account of the temptation 
and fall of man, the seducing agent is called a 
serpent, the person approached was a woman, the 
feminine part of the human duality, and the trans- 
action between them was the eating of certain 
fruit. In the day our first parents did this, at the 
instigation of the serpent and of each other, they 
died. There is no intimation that previous to 
this, they were subject to the parasites of disease. 
But it would appear that in opening their mouths 
in obedience to the serpent and in disobedience to 
God, they not only drank in the spirié of the ser- 
pent, but actually let in the serpent itselj* in these 
various forms of parasitic life. It will be remem- 
bered that the serpent is described as the most 
subtile of all the beasts of the field which the 
Lord God had made. Now a fox is considered 
subtile, because you may live in a country of foxes 
for years, and not see one, though you may see 
and suffer from their depredations in your hen- 
roost. And a cuckoo is proved to be subtile 
by its trick of laying its eggs and getting its 
young reared in other bird’s nests. But the 
serpent was more subtile than either of these. 
And what term more fitly describes the oper- 
ations of disease than that of subtilty? It 
strikes you without warning, burrows in unscen 
places where it is not easily reached, does its 
deadly work, and leaves its traces only in the de- 
vastation of that which it feeds on. But whatev- 
er is the responsibility of man for his connection 
with this evil (and I must leave the strictly spir- 
itual part of the problem with this remark), the 
promise is distinctly made that that original slip 


lievers in Christ, be cancelled. It is said the 
seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head ; 
and again, believers are assured that they shall 
take up serpents and if they shall drink whatever 
is deadly it shall not hurt them. I see no per- 
tinence in this allusion to the taking up of serpents 
(since the known handling of them by good men 
never occurs), unless it means to say that believers 
shall have a power and subtilty in themselves that 
shall outmatch the subtilty of that old serpent who 
works through the parasites of disease. ‘“ They 
shall drink any deadly thing,” or as the latter word 
is added in the translation, we may use the para- 
phrase, “They shall inhale any deadly miasm, 
infection, or animalcule, and it shall not hurt them. 

The question will be asked, What is the prac- 
tical good of this conclusion? Granting that dis- 
ease is the work of a parasite, how much does 
that advance us towards protection from it? In 
my belief, very much. It is half the battle to 
know what you are fighting, and what weapons 
your adversary uses. So long as disease is re- 
garded as agondition to which human life is nor- 
mally subject, as a mere variation of something 
in our being, induced by our errors or the decree 
of Providence, there is nothing to do but to sub- 
mit to it as our fate, or to commit the charge of 
it to the doctors. But let it be known, that in 
disease we are dealing with a living, intruding, 
voracious and unclean creature, and our mentual 
attitude will be very different. A person who is so 
unfortunate as to catch the itch, which is a well 
known parasite in the skin, does not submit to 
it as to his fate, but goes to work with a tinge 
of indignation in his mind, and ills the animal 
with mercurial ointment or brimstone. So with 
our present theory we should learn to regard 
every disease. Shakspeare, the great analyst of 
human sentiment, well sets forth the advantage we 
have in dealing with concrete things over abstrac- 
tions, in Macbeth’s address to the ghost: 

“ Avaunt! and quit my sight! Let the earth hide thee! 

Thy bones are murrowless ; thy bivod is cold, 

Thou bast Lo speculation in Luose eyes 

Waich thou dust giare with, 

What man dare, 1 dare; ‘ 

Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 

Yue armed rhineceros or we Hyrcan tiger, 

Take any shape but that, and iy tirm nerves 

Suall never iremole, Ur be alive aguin, 

And dare me to the desert with thy sword; 

If embling | inhibit thee, protest ine 

The baby or ayirl, Mence Lorrible shadow ! 

Unreal mockery, hence! Why so; being gone, 

lam aman again.” 

It is the unreal and shadowy in disease that ap- 
pals. Let it take the shape of actual life, such as 
we are accustomed to deal with, and be it ever 
so subtile, we can nerve ourselves to combat it, 

But the establishment of a true theory of dis- 
| ease is necessary to guide us into the true philos- 
ophy of cure. And the theory which has been 
presented will be found to throw a very different 
light in this direction from the pathological sys- 
tems incommon use. It teaches us that health 
is to be gained and preserved, not by drugging 
or dosing, not by abstemiousness or sordid atten- 
tion to prohibitory natural laws, but by cultivating 
inward strength—that magnetic virtue which goes 
with courage and that hardiness of fiber which 
shall repel the approach of parasites, 


And looking further into the details of cure, in 
the light of this theory, we arrive at the conclu- 
sion that the grand sanitary agent and expeller 
of disease provided by nature in the human sys- 
tem is the blood. It is a great defect of the com- 
mon medical systems that they have no means of 
carrying their prescriptions to the exact place 
where they are wanted. They are good at mak- 
ing plasters, but they cannot put them on your 
sore. What good, for instance does it do, ina 
case of trouble in the lungs, to send physic and 
emetics into the stomach? On the other hand 
the blood is an ever-circulating fluid, which na- 
ture has made to visit every part of the body 
thousands of times daily. It is the life of the 
body—that which builds it up, and why should it 
not be its medium of cure? Whatever we can 
do to keep it strong and healthy, or whatever me- 
dical virtue we can infuse into it, will be sure to 
tell. Here comes in the wisdom of our prescrip- 
tion to eat well and breathe well. Both of these 
functions directly affect the blood, and through 
that carry health to every part. Here too is the 
chief value of exercise and bathing; they send 
that life-bearing agent more briskly on its mis- 
sion. We do well in searching for successful 
means of resisting parasites, to study the blood, 
As has been said in one of the Home-Talks, the 
blood is susceptible of modification and culture. 
It may be intellectualized by the brain, socialized 
by the amative nature, divinified by intercourse 
with God, All these processes of culture are es- 
sential to invigorate it and give it electrical po- 
tency to repel the minions of disease. 

But beyond the blood there is yet another stage 
—another munition of power even in the domain 
of matter—that has probably more to do with the 
conservation of life, than all other things. Hid- 
den within the body is the blood; which is its 
life and male part. But hidden in the blood itself 


dominates the whole estate of man. The time 
has come when no false delicacy should be al- 
lowed to stand in the way of plain and scientific 
statement on this point. We may if we choose 
be scrupulous, like the Shakers, as to which foot 
we put foremost in ascending a staircase,but we can 
not afford through an irrational sense of modesty, 
to taboo a subject on which, perhaps, more than 
any other physical thing, hangs the destiny of the 
race. What is the masculine element in man? 
It is that which in its evolution originates other 
lives in his likeness. The world is peopled by it 
every thirty or forty years. Here is a fund of life 
power, secret, unconspicuous, like all the mighty 
agencies, but which has in it may we not say, the 
genius of immortality? We see its effects as it is 
expended. Marriage and sensuality are continu- 
ally withdrawing it from its native place in the 
human system, and life is thereby multiplied 
abroad. Whocan say what would be the effect 
ifthis mighty agent instead of being dispersed 
were retained and allowed to fructify and charge 
with its transcendent vitality the blood of which, 
it is the magnetic soul? Here is undoubtedly the 
great counteracting force against the incursions 
of parasitic life, It may be, for aught we know 
itself a living thing which in its subtilty, its free- 
dom of motion, its universal diffusion in the sys- 
tem through the blood, is appointed by nature to 
be the armed and beneficent police for the pro- 
tection of the body against hostile intrusion. We 
have thus far only seen mankind with their blood 
impoverished of this element; let us sec them in 
the full and perfect possession of an unsquandered 
manhood before we assume that it is natural for 
them to be eaten up by the unclean larve of dis 
ease. One man, indeed, and perhaps a few of his 
followers stand out in history as examples of the 
sublime culture to which I refer. Christ was not 
a Shaker in spirit or principle, but he reserved 
himself, and allowed the flame of manhood w 
glow within him like the burning bush of Moses, 
which burnt with fire and was not consumed. 
And what was the result? He had perfect com- 
mand over disease ; parasites fled at the breath of 
his spirit and he was a volcano of health to all 
around him. 

Here is perhaps the proper place to allude to 
the causes of death other than that of manifest 
disease, which were classified at the beginning of 
the evening. They were mentioned under the 
head of violent wounds, and the sudden stop- 
page of some vital function, as in the case 
of drowning or old age. It is by no means 
certain, that death is not produced even in these 
cases by the sudden incursion of parasites, under 
circumstances where the usual power of resis- 
tance is for the time being, suspended. If this 
should be the fact, a new prospect is opened fer 
removing these causes of fatality. The vis medi- 
catric nature, or repairing power of nature, 
where it has a chance to act unobstructed by the 
teeth of malignant opposing forces, is almost mi- 
raculous in its healing energy, and never would 
drop a man while anything was left of him.— 
And we may venture the opinion, that when 
science shall have mastered the subject of ver- 
minology—when truth shall have disclosed al! 
our resources against the parasitic kingdom, 
above alj, when men shall stand in the fullness of 
their God-given manhood, death by wounds will 
be as impossible as by disease. When Eutychus 
fell from an upper window, when Paul after be- 
ing stoned, was left tor dead, no fatal consequen- 
ces followed. May we not see in these examples 
a hint of the undying, the ever-rising immortal- _ 
ity of nature with which God designs to endow 
his children ? 

I have thus far treated the subject of disease 
and cure, in their physical aspect mainly, aiming 
not to trench upon the subject of the spiritual 
forces which lie back of the phenomena on either 
side. Butin tracing the agency of protection 
against parasites first to the blood, and then 
still more decisively to the virile element in the 
blood, I have reached the innermost boundary of 
matter where it touches the spiritual and divine, 
and have thus covered the ground which | 
proposed to myself in this lecture. I will there- 
fore close with the remark, that while faith and 
the spiritual power of God are the ultimate 
sources of all our help against disease, as well xs 
every other evil, there is an order, alaw of duality 
according to which that help will seek to mani- 
fest itself. And that order, that law of duality in- 
dicates that the power of God in healing disease 
will approach us through the channels I have 
mentioned. Whatever interest the divine power 
has in the welfare of the human body, it has stil] 
more interest in the blood, and most of allin the 
masculine principle within the blood. Heaven, 
with its omniscient eye to the essence of things 
watches the seed, both with reference to the de- 
velopment and improyement of races, and to ita 
immanent value in the individual. We anticipate 
victory over death; that victory must include 
complete vital ascendancy Over every form and — 
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THE CIRCULAR. 











ot Christ—so inherent and intense that it will 
shock with repellant lightning every hostile ap- 
proach. That victory, that vitality is Christ’s gift 
to us, through the truth. Abiding in his word we 
shall know the truth and it will make us free. 


A Community Journal. 








Meetings. Thursday Evening.—A young man 
was criticised, by his own request, for irritability. 
His organization is that of a genius, action follow- 
ing thought with instant rapidity, as shown in his 
musical execution and various mechanical feats 
requiring skill and dexterity. Nothing could be 
more valuable than this peculiarity in combina- 
tion with a true Community spirit, but unfor- 
tunately it is accompanied by a sensitive con- 
sciousness that is ready to flash out in willfulness 
and anger at any fancied intrusion. He has to 
be approached very carefully like an unhandled 
colt. A free expression from his brothers and 
sisters about this infirmity it is hoped will avail 
to help him on the right track. Saturday 
Evening.—A proposition to consider the diptheria 
dismissed, or (metaphorically) kicked out of the 
Community, and to give it no more thought or 
attention among us, was received with applause. 
Sunday, Pp. M.—At two clock W. A. Hinds 

spoke on the subject of mutual benevolence or 
fellow-helpfu!ness suggested by the passage, “ Bear 
ye one another’s burdens,” and others of similar 
import. The points made were, 

1st, That to share the burdens of others is an 
imperative obligation upon us, as followers of 
Christ and as members of society. 

2d. That coincident with human progress and 
the development of Christianity, this principle as- 
sumes prominence. 

But, 3d, that it never can be fully realized until, 
under gospel influences, a radical change is effect- 
ed in society itself, by the substitution of love of 
God and man in the place of selfish greed and un- 
christianized passion. 

And hence, 4th, while we appreciate, commend, 
and exalt human kindness and benevolence as 
pleasing to God, when properly exercised, still 
those are worthy of most honor who devote them- 
selves to seeking, proclaiming, and living heaven- 
ly truth, because their work must ultimately pro- 
duce greater results even in regard to relieving 
mankind from the countless burdens which now 
oppress them, than the direct efforts of benevo- 
lence applied to this end. 

Sunday Heening.—An interesting letter was 
read from a minister at the West, in which after 
describing the mental conflicts which’ attended 
his search for truth, the doubts and fears which 
on the one hand withstood his advance, and on 
the other the growing attraction that drew him 
toward the Community, he ended by saying, “ Be- 
fore me is the great Red Sea of the pride, preju- 
dice, selfishness and unbelief of the human fami- 
ly, and behind are the taskmasters. J report for 
orders.” Monday Evening.—Criticism of a 
member by his request. A committee ofarrange- 
ments was named to provide for occasional danc- 
ing in the Hall during the coming season. 
Tuesday Hvening.—A letter was read from J. J. 
Franks of Bergen N. J., full of friendly suggest- 
ions. A member lately suggested that we owe 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Franks for the persistent 
zeal with which he has labored to get the Com- 
munity on toa good basis of accurate account- 
keeping. We think he will have reason to be 
satisfied with his success. T. R. Noyes, having 
filled the office of book-keeper for several months 
has now partly withdrawn, to give himself to 
other pursuits, and the desk is to be occupied by 
J. J. Skinner and F. W. Smith. A proposal was 
made this evening and approved, that one of the 
young men should enter upon the study of law, 
and pursue it sufficiently to become our Commu- 
nity lawyer. 

Items.—Noticing a small caravan of loaded 
teams drawn up near the dairy house, we found 
on inquiry that it was occasioned by the delivery 
of butter by the neighboring farmers. It appears 
that the Community steward had solved one of 
his greatest perplexities, the securing of this lac- 
teal product in a good state, by buying about two 
tons of it at once, designing to select from it, 
through a critical butter committee, a certain por- 
tion for home use, and to dispose of the rest.— 
We have never arrived at anything like luxury 
(barely we may say at comfort and convenience) 
in the department of riding equipage. With a 
fair stable of horses, the demands of building, of 
farming and freight, have absorbed them mostly 
into the class of work-horses, and our carriages 
for riding have been correspondingly meager. A 

.step in advance has been made the present week 
‘jn selecting from our animals a handsome and 
gentle black horse, and placing it at the disposal 

-of the women of the Community, to use when 
they wish to drive themselves. A suitable car- 
riage and sleigh will be added to the present. It 
is very noticeable throughout this part of the 
country that on account of the war or some other 














cause, the practice of female horsemanship is in- 
creasing. Ladies are found handling the reins 
and driving for business or pleasure everywhere. 
We imagine it will be a good school in training 
them to habits of firmness and self-reliance, as 
wellas an incentive to healthy outdoor move- 
ment.—The call for traps makes our trap works 
at present one of the busiest scenes imaginable. 
The building is pretty well filled with machinery, 
and manned to a considerable extent by hired 
workmen, the foremanship of the different rooms 
and some of the more critical parts of the work 
being reserved for the workmen of the Commu- 
nity. Some of the women of the Community 
still take an hour or two daily at the lathe or 
some other light branch. The clangor of drops, 
punches and other machinery stirs the air with 
the very tumult of industry. ; 

Music.—The third Friday Evening Concert was 
an improvement on its predecessors, and was en- 
joyed by a pretty large audience. It is pleasant 
to meet the employees of the Community and their 
families once a week under the sogjalizing and 


refining influences of an airy, well lighted Hal), 
filled with music. The programme this week 


included the overtures to “ Lodoiska” by Kreut- 
zer, and “ Tancredi” by Rossini, ‘‘ The Bohemian 
Girl” a chorus, with orchestral accompaniment, a 
couple of comic songs, &c.,&c. In “ Hail Col- 
umbia” and one or two other pieces the harmoni- 
um was introduced in concert with the orchestra 
with very good effect. 

Arrivals.—Mrs. and Miss Barron from Ver- 
mont, Alfred Barron from the west, H. G. Allen 
from New-York. 
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The Great Boston Organ. 





The great organ for the Music Hall at 
Boston, Mass., which has been building in 
Germany for seven years past, has at last 
been completed and will be dedicated on 
Monday evening, Nov.2. On this occasion 
an original ode. will be recited by Miss 
Charlotte Cushman, the actress. Herr Fred- 
rick Walcker, son of the builder, Walcker of 
Ludwinsburg will display the power and re- 
sources of the instrument, and a number of 
the best organists in the country will render 
a select programme. The proceeds of the 
evening will be applied to the extinguishment 
of the organ debt and the formation of a 
fund to keep the instrument in repair.— 
From a description of the instrument we 
copy the following paragraphs. Some of the 
details may not be very intelligible to some 
of our readers, but they will be able to gath- 
er from them an idea of the size and elabor- 
ate workmanship of the largest musical in- 
strument on this continent and one of the 
largest in the world: 


The dimensions of the organ are, hight, 


-| seventy feet ; breadth, forty-eight feet ; depth, 


twenty-four. The case, or house, is of dark 
walnut. The front is curvilinear, having two 
co!lossal central towers, one on each side of 
the manuals. These towers are over sixty 
feet high, supported by gigantic caryatides— 
if male figures can properly be so called— 
which seem almost crushed to earth beneath 
the enormous weight of the pipes they have 
to support. Each of these towers contains 
three metal pipes of pure burnished tin, thirty- 
two feet in length and about two feet in di- 
ameter, Graceful as these look in their posi- 
tion, half a dozen men might creep into one 
of them and lie hidden. A man six feet high 
went up a ladder, and standing at the base of 
one of them could just reach to put his hand 
into the mouth at its lower part, above the 
conical foot. The largest pipe weighs a thou- 
sand pounds, and cost nearly five hundred 
dollars. Some idea may be formed of its 
size by its taking five or six men a day to 
put it in position. It should be stated that 
the “tin” of which these pipes are made is a 
very different thing from sheet tin, the metal 
being pure. It is the most expensive mate- 
rial used in the manufacture of organ pipes 
and is seldom or never used in this country 
without alloy. The three great pipes are 
crowned by a heavily sculptured, ribbed, 
rounded dome; and this is surmounted, on 
each side, by two cherubs, whose heads al- 
most touch the lofty ceiling. This whole 
— of the sculpture is of eminent beauty. 
he two exquisite cherubs of one side are 
playing on the lyre and the lute; those of 
the other side on the flute and the horn. 
Two other lateral compartments, filled 
with pipes, and still more suggestive of the 
harp in their form, lead to the square lateral 
towers. Over these compartments, close to 
the round tower, sits on each side a harper, a 





man on the right, a woman on the left, with 


their harps, all apparently of natural size.— 
The square towers, holding pipes in their 
open interior, are lower than the round tow- 
ers, and fall somewhat back from the front. 
Below, three colossal herme of sybil-like wo- 
men perform for them the office which the 
giants and the lion-shapes perform for the 
round towers. The four pillars which rise 
from the base are square, and the dome which 
surmounts them is square also. Above the 
dome is a vase-like support, upon which are 
disposed figures of the lyre and other musi- 
cal symbols. 

The whole base of the instrument, in the 
intervals of the figures described, is covered 
with elaborate carvings. Groups of musical 
instruments, standing out almost detached 
from the background, occupy the panels.— 
Ancient and modern, clustered with careless 
grace and quaint variety, from the violin 
down to a string of sleigh-bells, they call up 
all the echoes of forgotten music, such as the 
thousand tongued organ blends together in 
one grand harmony. The sides recede in 
curves from all these towers, with other pipes 
of sixteen feet in length, the two lesser tow- 
ers in the corners—nearly fifty feet high—be- 
ing each supported by caryatides. The 
manuals are placed in the concave between 
the two central towers. Over the manuals 
is placed a superb bust of Sebastian Bach, the 
father and god of all great organists. Sur- 
mounting all, between the towers, is the an- 
gelic figure of St. Cecelia, guarded by griffins, 
seeming to call down the angels to the organ, 
as Raphael has represented her. 


There are four manuals, the fourth being 
the “ solo” organ, and a pedal of two-and a- 
half octaves. The registers number eighty- 
nine; twenty-five being in the great organ 
and twenty in the pedals. It has twelve 
double action combination pedals, which by 
simply being pressed produce the most won- 
derful effects. There is a crescendo pedal 
which draws the stops one by one to the full 
power, and as gradually reduces them, and 
this can be used to any desired extent, as 
there is a dial with figures ranging from one 
to eighty-nine—the number of the registers 
—upon which can be seen at any time the 
precise number drawn. There are in all fif- 
teen bellows and one large reservoir for wind. 
It is to be blown by hydraulic power, al- 
though there is an apparatus by which four 
men can furnish wind in case the water pow- 
er could not be used. 

The case was built in New York by Ger- 
man artists from design by Hammatt Billings, 
at a cost of some $12,000. The whole cost 
of the instrument is not far from $60,000. 

The great organ would be but half known 
if it were not played in a place fitted for it 
in dimensions. In the open air the sound 
would be diluted and lost; in an ordinary 
hall the atmosphere would be churned into a 
mere tumult by the vibrations. The Boston 
Music Hall is of ample size to give play to the 
waves of sound, yet not so large that its 
space will not be filled and saturated with the 
over flowing resonance. It is one hundred 
and thirty feet in length by seventy-eight in 
breadth and sixty-five feet in hight, being 
thus of somewhat greater dimensions than 
the celebrated town hall of Birmingham.— 
At the time of building it (in 1852) its great 
hight was ordered partly with reference to 
the future possibility of its being furnished 
with a large organ, - It will be observed that 
the three dimensions above given are all 
multiples of the same number, thirteen—the 
length being ten times, the breadth six times, 
and the hight five times this number. This 
is in accordance with Mr. Scott Russell’s re- 
comendation, and has been explained by the 
fact that vibrating solids divide into har- 
monic lengths, separated by nodal points of 
rest, and that these last are equally distrib- 
uted at aliquot parts of its whole length. If 
the whole extent of the walls be in vibration, 
its angles should come in at the nodal points 
in order to avoid the confusion arising from 
different vibrating lengths ; and for this reason 
they are placed at aliquot parts of its entire 
length. Thus the hall is itself a kind of pas- 
sive musical instrument, or at least a sound- 
ing-board, constructed on theoretical princi- 
ples. Whatever is thought of the theory, it 
proves in practice to possess the excellence 
which is liable to be lost in the construction 
of the best-designed edifive. 


If any of our readers wish to attend the 
dedication of this great instrument, and hear 
what wonders of harmony will then be 
made to sound forth from it at the touch of 
eminent masters, we will state that tickets 
(with reserved seats) to all parts of the hall 
can be obtained for three dollars, and are 
now ready for delivery at Ditson’s Music 





Store, Boston. Applications will be regis- 





tered in the order of their receipt. They 
should be addressed (inclosing the amount), 
to Alfred H. Peck, care of Ditson and Co., 
Boston. 


Punctuation. 








The Dean of Canterbury says on this sub- 
ject:—“I remember when | was young in 
printing, once correcting the punctuation of 
a proof-sheet, and complaining of the liber- 
ties which had been taken with my manu- 
script. The publisher quietly answered me 
that punctuation was always left to the com- 
positors. Anda precious mess they make 
of it. The great enemies to understanding 
anything printed in our a are the 
commas. And these are inserted by the com- 
positors without the slightest compunction 
on every possible occasion. Many words 
are by rule always hitched off with two 
commas: one before and one behind ; nursed, 
as the Omnibus Company would call it. Too 
is one of the words ; however, another; also, 
another ; the sense in almost every such case 
being disturbed, if not destroyed, by the 
process. I remember beginning a sentence 
with—“However true this may be.” When 
it came in proof, the inevitable comma was 
after the eames thus of course making 
nonsense of my unfortunate sentence. | 
have some satisfaction in reflecting, that, in 
the course of editing the Greek text, I be- 
lieve | have destroyed more than a thousand 
commas, which prevented the text being 
properly understood. One very provoking 
case is that where two adjectives come to- 
gether, belonging to the same noun-substan- 
tive. Thus, in printing a nice young man, a 
comma is placed after nice, giving, you will 
observe, a very different sense from that in- 
tended: bringing before us the fact that a 
man is both nice and young, whereas the 
original sentence introduced to us a young 
man that was nice. 

“Thus too in the expression a great black 
dog; printed without commas, everybody 
knows what we mean; but this would be 
printed “a great, black dog.” Take again a 
case where meaning is intensified by adjec- 
tives being repeated—as in the wide wide 
world, the d:ep deep sea. Such expressions 
you almost invariably find printed the wide, 
wide world, the deep, deep sea, thereby mak- 
ing them, if judged by any rule at all, abso- 
lute nonsense. 

“Still, though too many commas are bad, 
too few are not without inconvenience also. 
I saw the other day a notice of “the Society 
for Promoting the Observance of the Lord’s 
day which was founded in 1831,” giving the 
notice that the day, not the society, was 
founded in that year. Had the date been 
1631, instead of 18, an awkward interpreta- 
tion might have been possible 

“ While I am upon stops, a word is _neces- 
sary concering notes of admiration. A note 
of admiration consists, as we know, of a 
point with an upright line suspended over 
it, strongly suggestive of a gentleman jump- 
ing off the ground with amazement. These 
shrieks, as they have been called, are scat- 
tered up and down the page by compositors 
without any mercy. If one has written the 
words O sir, as they ought to be written, 
viz: with the plain capital “O” and no stop, 
and then a comma after Sir, our friend the 
compositor is sure to write Oh with a shriek 
(!) and to put another shriek after Sir, Use, 
in writing, as few as possible of these 
nuisances. they always make the sense 
weaker, where you can possibly do without 
them. The only case I know of, where they 
are really necessary, is where the language 
is pure exclamation, as in How beautiful is 
night! or, O that I might find him !” 


—_—<—Sor 


The Pacific Railroad. 

A despatch from Omaha, Nebraska, 6th inst., 
says: 

“ The $2,000,000 of stock required by the chart- 
er of the Union Pacific Railrod Company previous 
to an organization, has been subscribed and paid 
to the treasurer, and a meeting of the stockhold- 
ers has been called to convene in the city of New 
York on the 29 instant. What is still more im- 
portant to Omaha, this Mississippi and Missouri 
Railroad has been selected as the commencement 
of the Pacific route. The western terminus of 
that road is on the bank of the Missouri river, op- 
posite this city. A survey for the great Pacific 
route, from Omaha west to the Platte Valley, will 
be commenced in a few days, under the direction 
of Mr. Dye, chief engineer of the Missouri and 
Mississippi Railroad. Lines will also be run from 
the Missouri river west to the Platte Valley, com- 
mencing at Bellevue, Plattsmouth and the mouth 
of the Platte river. The engineers who are to 
run these lines are now in this city.” 
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